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HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 

BY ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 



Toward the close of a sombre afternoon, in rain and 
mist, I stood before the Estaminet de Commerce in the city 
of Lillers. The melancholy autumn season had come, and 
the spectre of approaching winter in the trenches loomed 
before us. 

It was a mournful throng of soldiers and civilians that 
stood there waiting and silently shivering, or stamping wet 
feet on the -pave" of the Grand Place. The spirit of the 
throng, and the funereal aspect of the day itself, were sadly 
in keeping with the occasion which had brought us together. 

Through the Grand Place with arms reversed, to the 
wailing music of the Dead March from Saul, came a col- 
umn of marching troops. Over the pave rattled a gun- 
carriage, bearing a box entwined with the Union Jack. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomson Capper was being borne 
to his grave. The far-famed and gallant General of the 
Iron Division had fallen two days before in the awful fight- 
ing at Loos, and now his comrades were giving him the 
soldier's last farewell. 

Many times I had encountered the Seventh or Iron 
Division. Sir Thomson Capper was a name to conjure with 
along the western front. Only a short time before one 
of his own Northumberland Hussars had held forth to me 
on the deeds of the Iron Division, from their belated arrival 
at Antwerp, to their historic stand at Ypres. " And it's 
all because of our General, it is," declared the trooper. 
" He's the fightin'est General on the line." 

On Sunday afternoon Sir Thomson Capper stood direct- 
ing his men in a frightful and bloody encounter. This was 
nothing new to him, or to his Iron Division. Ever since 
the autumn of 1914, they had been winning their name by 
ceaseless fightings in such battles. On that fateful Sunday 
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afternoon General Capper was shot through the lungs. He 
was carried to the rear, and died in hospital next day. 
" We are here to do the impossible," was the fiery watch- 
word which he left with his troops. 

And now on that Tuesday evening in September, all 
that was mortal of our " fightin'est General " went by on 
a gun-carriage. His career of lustre and renown was ended. 
The keeping up of the resplendent glories of the Iron Divi- 
sion had fallen into other hands. As the cortege passed the 
place where we were standing, our irregular shifting mass 
suddenly became rigid as every soldier came to the salute, 
a salute that bespoke the soldier's deepest feeling. 

Half an hour after the General's funeral, I saw many 
of the faces lately darkened by sorrow again radiant and 
fair. Whatever clouds might be without, true soldiers never 
suffer them long within. 

Last night was a restless and tumultuous one. This 
evening there is a momentary lull. It is the lull in the 
storm. The nerves are tensely waiting for the thunders that 
shall break again, and meanwhile in that gay foregathering 
of the Estaminet de Commerce there is no place for sad 
repining. 

At home in the good old world of peace, we speak of 
the Angel of Death. His rare but tragic visitations are 
cataclysms in our home. " Over There " it is no longer the 
Angel of Death. We must say Angels of Death, " Over 
There," for they fly in legions. One is ever dwelling be- 
neath the shadow of their withering wings. On the right 
and left comrades are always falling, until what was cata- 
clysmic in our homes becomes incidental in our trenches. 

A loud rapping is heard from without, and in explo- 
sive notes of alarm a voice cries forth, "SOS! Battery 
action ! " Up under the scintillant flare of the star-shells 
there is a sudden burst of hectic light and a muffled roar. 
Up there beneath that flare some of our boys are dying, 
and others in frantic tones cry forth for us to save them. 
We read their cries in trailing rockets through the night. 
" Forgetting the things which are behind," we, the servants- 
of-the-guns, must leap to action and give back our thunders 
in answer to that cry. 

Now and again, as I have moved up and down behind 
the various portions of our line, in France or Flanders, I 
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have paused for contemplation in one of our great and ever- 
growing cemeteries. Everywhere behind the lines one en- 
counters these tragic yet soul-enkindling plots of ground, 
that have been forever hallowed by the bones of our brave. 

Who can regard the grave of a man who died for his 
country without experiencing emotions that he too deep for 
words? On such spots one enters into the inner meaning 
of the sacrifice of Calvary. " For what greater thing can 
a man do than to lay down his life for a friend? " 

In front of Westminster Abbey there is a column 
erected to the dead heroes of Westminster School. Many 
a time as a lad I have stood in front of that column, and 
read in solemn silence its inscription: 

To those Boys educated at Westminster School, who died in the 
Russian and Indian Wars, Anno Domini 1854 to 1857, some in early 
youth, some full of years and honor, some on the field of battle, some 
from wounds and sickness, but who all alike gave their lives for their 
country. 

This column is erected by their old school fellows, at Westminster 
School, with the hope that it may inspire in their successors the same 
courage and self-devotion. 

On the reverse side of the column I read the long list 
of names, from Field Marshal Lord Raglan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to the youngest comet and middy who 
had died. From the school Quadrangle came the merry 
laughter of Westminster boys at play, and standing there, 
there came upon my soul the first dawning of that sacrifice 
which soldiers make when they lay down their lives for their 
country. 

During the armistice between the first and second 
Balkan War I was in Egypt. Traveling one day across 
the desert, I alighted at a station called Tel-el- Kebir. Here 
Wolseley won his victory over Arabi in 1882. On the 
January day of 1913 I found a single building, serving as 
a railroad station, and beside it a cemetery, with its rows 
of crosses drawn up in as orderly a fashion as a company 
on parade. 

I entered the cemetery, and the first name I read was 
that of Lachlan MacTavish of a certain Scottish regiment. 
The burr of his Highland name sounded like the rush of a 
mountain tairn in his far-off Highland home. For the 
moment I seemed to feel the freshness from the moorlands 
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and the heather, then my eye caught the pathetic little cross 
that stood amidst the shifting of the desert sands. There 
as never before I realized the sacrifice of those who laid 
down their lives on a foreign soil in the service of their flag. 

A yet profounder realization of this sacrifice was borne 
upon me one evening in June, 1915. That night I entered 
the trenches beyond Givenchy town for the first time. 

At twilight I turned in from the La Basse Canal, 
crossed a field to the main street of Givenchy, and pro- 
ceeded down into the town. The place was completely 
abandoned, and had been badly ruined by shell-fire. In 
that twilight hour the streets were full of haunted houses, 
instinct with ghosts and memories. A solitary dog leaping 
across a wrecked bridge, that hung by a single trestle, 
appeared like a ghoulish creature. I was oppressed by these 
haunting shadows in what had once been Givenchy homes, 
far more than I was by the frequent note of shells passing 
over the town. In one quaint house, whose wall had been 
crashed in, I saw a little cradle; what eloquence of tragedy 
was there! 

In a saddened mood I approached the distillery. In 
one of the houses opposite, a grand piano still remained 
intact. The Fifth Royal Highlanders of Canada were com- 
ing out of the trenches that night. The first company was 
already out, and one of their musicians was playing To You, 
Beautiful Lady in Pink, upon the inharmonious and strident 
instrument. Up and down in the rooms of the adjacent 
houses the Highlanders were cake-walking, some with their 
packs still on their backs. The bursting of several shells in 
a side street only served to accentuate the comedy of the 
scene. Whatever else happened, this battalion was going 
out, so the musician pounded the keys in ecstasy and the 
boys cake-walked with equal glee. 

Through the shadowy distillery I wended my way with 
a higher spirit from the contagious merriment of the High- 
landers. Beyond the distillery was another open field, and 
a farm-yard with the buildings long since razed to the 
ground. Hardly a stone was left standing in this spot. 
The enemy's shells had surely reaped good harvest here. 
Beside the ruined farm was the witness of a still sadder 
harvest. A cemetery with its row on row of little wooden 
crosses stretched out toward the communicating trenches. 
The night was falling fast, and there in the gathering 
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gloom I waited for over an hour for the last company com- 
ing in. In the darkness I was especially touched by the 
meaning of those little crosses. In fitful light beneath the 
star-shells, these crosses loomed before me in momentary 
flashes, then faded in the night. 

How profound, was the peace that lingered round that 
spot! In front of me I could see the white glare that 
marked the firing line, from whence came now and then 
the rattle of musketry, the popping of machine-guns, or 
the krump of bursting shells. Behind me in Givenchy town 
the artist was still performing on the grand piano. The 
Pink Lady was the limit of his repertoire, but the Irrepres- 
sibles still danced on. Between the grim firing line on the 
one hand and the revelry of the Highlanders on the other, 
stretched those little wooden crosses. In their quiet plot 
the Brave slept well that night, for they had done their duty. 

Their work was finished, and well might they sleep on, 
knowing that those comrades whom they left behind would 
carry on in their stead, and that even as they, their com- 
rades behind would be faithful unto death. 

From our line the rattle of rifles told me that England 
was busy, and that our troops up there were keeping their 
faith with their pals who had died. 

" I've copped it, mate, swat ' em one for me," were the 
dying words of a game little Cockney. 

" Go about your duty," was the last speech of the 
stricken Colonel MacLean of the Sixth Gordons, to those 
who paused in the fighting to attend to him. 

What all these dead required was that the living should 
fight on, and thus keep faith with them. Up and down 
that bivouac of the dead I seemed to feel their unseen Sen- 
try walking. Where they had pitched their silent tents, 
they too had set their silent picket. That night, above those 
shadowy graves, the Sentry of the Dead paused and listened. 
From the line came the sound of fighting. From behind 
came the voice of revelry and song. And this was as it should 
be. Not in repining, but in gladness, must the soldier spend 
his resting hours. Soon perchance that Highlander who 
was pounding out The Pink Lady, and all his jolly dancers, 
would join these dead in their narrow beds. But there they 
were playing their part as true soldiers. 

I seemed to hear the Sentry of the Dead cry out that 
night, " All's Well!— All's Well! " The Brave might sleep 
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their sleep in peace, because their comrades behind were 
doing their duty. 

In France one encounters soldiers' graves in all kinds 
of unlikely places. Right in the Front Line trenches, be- 
fore Hill 60, there was a little wooden cross with the name 
of a French soldier painted on it. The soldier fell away 
back in the first months of the war, when everything was 
fluid and the tide of war was shifting back and forth. Soon 
after that our lines locked and froze, and ever since he has 
been sleeping in that frightful place known as Our Front. 

For months that little cross had stood there, while land- 
marks all about had been wiped out, while the tower of 
the Cloth Hall had been pulverized, and the Verbranden 
Windmill splintered to kindling-wood. I have often paused 
up there on the Front Line, after a nasty strafe from Fritz, 
and regarded with awe that immortal wooden cross. With 
parapets crumped in in many places, and the ground about 
pocked with shell-holes, amid all this wild havoc, the simple 
memorial to the dead French soldier seemed to bear a charm. 

At home we have a cemetery in a place of rustic peace, 
on a secluded hillside, looking down upon the harbor where 
the ships go out to sea. There in their snug haven the dead 
forget their storms. But under the wooden cross, up there 
in the Front Line trench, the fallen French soldier slept 
just as soundly as they. Mines might be sprung around his 
grave, and months of storms and thunders roll across his 
resting-place, but the inviolate cross remained, an emblem 
of his peace unbroken. 

One day on the Somme, while moving over a fresh battle- 
field, looking for a new position for our guns, I chanced 
upon the grave of a Corporal of the East Surrey Regiment. 
He had been hastily buried, just where he fell upon the 
field of battle. There had been no time for ceremony or 
for the planting of a cross. His rifle had been thrust into 
the ground to mark the grave, and his soldier's cap was 
placed upon the mound of turf to serve as a memorial. 
That little weatherbeaten khaki cap was unobserved by 
many, but to those who saw, it was a memorial as eloquent 
as costly marble. As I bent over to examine the grave, I 
saw a shingle, on which some rough hand had scribbled a 
short text with an indelible pencil. The rains had washed 
blue streaks across the writing. One could just decipher 
the text. It was : " Thou art forever with the Lord." 
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The rough soldier's epitaph brought to mind a visit 
which I had made to the Catacomb" of St. Calixtus. There 
on the tomb of a baby girl, I read in Greek, " Dearest Cleo, 
sweetest child, thou art forever with the Lord." 

To encounter such evidences of faith on the battlefield 
of the Somme, or in the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, was to 
feel instinctively that there at last was the real thing. Mat- 
ters of faith were dark enough on the Somme, but to read 
the hope of that Tommy was like the bursting forth from 
darkness of some serene and shining star. 

I was in the Ypres salient in April, 1915, and back 
there again in the spring of 1916. That bloody and awful 
salient is a vast graveyard of Canada's fairest and best. 

A young Canadian officer, who was a comrade of mine, 
told me how that in the summer of 1913 he left the City of 
Ypres, a cameo of priceless beauty, with the splendor of 
its Cloth Hall and its Cathedral and its guilds, and took 
the tram-line out to Kruystraesthenk Comer. Alighting 
there, he and his sister crossed the fields where the daisies 
and anemones were growing, and regaled themselves in the 
wondrous charm of that Flemish landscape. Now on those 
same fields that officer is sleeping, and in summers to come 
the flowers that spring up there shall wave about his grave. 

On fine mornings in June, as I have been coming in or 
going out from our battery position, I have passed through 
the grounds of Bedford House, a Belgian chateau, and I 
have marveled at what must have been the exceeding beauty 
of that place in times of peace. A wistful loveliness still 
lingers round the ruins. If in the past light hearts have 
journeyed there for scenes of beauty, in years to come a 
host of deeper hearts will journey there as to a shrine. 

If where an Englishman is buried on a foreign soil is 
called " a little bit of England," then we may call the Ypres 
salient a mighty bit of Canada. If anyone were to inquire 
what is the most important city of Canada, we might answer 
unhesitatingly, " The City of Ypres." The hosts of our 
young men who have fallen in battles round that city have 
hallowed the name for all Canadian hearts, and rendered 
the place ours in the deepest sense. 

Montreal, and Halifax, and Vancouver are among our 
lesser cities, but Ypres, where so many of our Brave are 
buried, shall remain for us the city of our everlasting pos- 
sessions. In years to come, the touchstone for the Maple 
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Leaf will not be " Queenstown's Heights and Lundy's 
Lane," but " Ypres and Lagemark." 

I stood one night on a certain hill -that commands the 
firing-line in an almost boundless panorama. Beside me 
was an officer of the Second Canadian Division, who had 
just come out. There that night, by its white trail of 
iridescent light, we could trace the course of the firing-line 
for many miles through France and Flanders. ** 

Just to our left the line of light jutted far out, like a 
lone cape into the sea. " What is that jutting-out place? " 
my friend inquired. 

" That," I answered, " is the Ypres salient, the bloody 
angle of the British line." 

To mention the name of Ypres is to have one's memory 
awakened with a veritable kaleidoscope of pictures. That 
trail of fight that jutted out into the night looked like a 
cape, and an iron cape it has been through months and years 
of war. But the holding of that cape has been at an awful 
cost, and there was not an inch along that trailing line of 
light that had not cost its trailing line of blood. 

Just after the first gas attack in April, 1915, the whole 
countryside was in a panic. The roads were filled with 
civilians in alarm, fleeing down country, and with limbers 
and marching troops hastening up. I was passing through 
the town of Vlamerthigne, which is situated two miles 
beyond Ypres. In a field at the side of the road I saw a 
funeral party. It consisted of several pioneers, serving as 
grave-diggers, a gray-headed Scottish Major, and a Cor- 
poral's Guard to act as firing-party. 

I learned that this inconspicuous group were burying 
the last original officer of a battalion of the Cameron High- 
landers. The dead officer was a young subaltern, and the 
gray-haired old Major was his father, who had come from 
another regiment to attend the funeral of his son. 

As they were lowering the body, wrapped in a gray 
blanket, into a grave, the old Major remonstrated: " No, 
not there, not there! He fought with his men in life, and 
he shall be buried with them in death." 

So, over in a great deep trench, where a number of the 
rank and file of the fallen Camerons were already laid, the 
body of their dead subaltern was placed. As I saw the 
officer and his men of the bonnie Highland regiment thus 
laid to rest together, I thought of the requiem of Saul and 
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David: " They were beautiful in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided." 

As the rifles rang out in a volley for the last farewell, 
a passing squadron of the Bengal Lancers, crack cavalry 
from the Khyber Pass, halted suddenly and came to the 
salute. Thus troopers from the Highlands of India paid 
their last respects to a fallen comrade from the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

I was out of the trenches in hospital at the time that 
my dearest friend in France was killed. On first returning 
to the Front, I did not have the courage to visit his grave. 
I sent some of my men to plant flowers there, and after a 
time I went myself. That was my most poignant moment 
in France. 

The flowers had sprung up and were blooming on his 
grave, and a little white cross stood there with the name 
of my beloved pal upon it. Near by stood another cross, 
bearing the name of his brother. I thought of what they 
two had done for their country, and of what their widowed 
mother had given, and beside those two white crosses, all 
that we living ones call. sacrifice seemed to grow pale and 
fade into insignificance. 

Verbranden Moulin, Hill 60, and Mount Sorrel are 
three hills to the left of Ypres. For Flanders in the sum- 
mer of 1914 they were points in a landscape of beauty. 
For Canada today they are triple landmarks of glory and 
sorrow. 

One morning in August, 1916, our Brigade of Artil- 
lery said " goodbye " to " Wipers." With mingled feelings 
I turned back in my saddle, and gazed long and intently 
at the tragic place that had cost us so much of our precious 
blood. The towers of the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral 
were in ruins. The high steeple of the Poperinghe church 
still stood. I was glad to bid these landmarks all goodbye, 
but in those fields and hills beyond I left my heart with 
many a fallen comrade. Often since my heart has jour- 
neyed back there to those same tragic fields in which they 
sleep. But I know that they are sleeping well, in the repose 
of those whose work is nobly done. 

I think that some of our American allies, who are new 
to the sacrifice of this war, have not yet entered into its 
deeper and hidden meaning. As the long lists of inevitable 
American casualties appear in the newspapers, we must not 
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get into a panic of the soul, we must not pity the men who 
have fallen. They need no pity, and could they speak they 
would repudiate such maudlin sentiment. If the fallen 
Brave could talk to us, we know that it would be to tell us 
to envy them, and not to pity them, because their lives have 
found so glorious an ending. 

Idealism wanes in prosperity and waxes in adversity. 
England has become a new England out of the adversities 
of this war, and in the same struggle a new America will 
be born. 

I met a certain woman at dinner not long ago, a repre- 
sentative of that prosperous type of female referred to by 
the prophet Amos as the " Kine of Bashan." She waved 
her hands and deplored the fact that " poor dear General 
Pershing had to go to France! " 

I said to her, " Madam, what are soldiers for? " 

She replied, " Oh yes, but we may lose him." 

I answered, " Did your country lose Stonewall Jackson 
when he died gloriously fighting at Chancellorsville? Did 
you lose any of your brave who have died for their country? " 

Corporal Fisher was a college boy in Canada in the 
spring of 1914. In the spring of 1915 he was the bastion 
of the British line at Ypres. Only a schoolboy yesterday, 
but today, with the gray waves of Germans rolling towards 
him, he and his machine-gun were the rock on which the 
whole line held or broke. 

Corporal Fisher was young in years, but he stuck to his 
post of duty, and died in the fullness of honor. In time 
to come schoolboys of our great Dominion will hear how 
Corporal Fisher won the Victoria Cross in his passing. His 
career so short, and yet so bright, will remain one of Can- 
ada's shining and everlasting possessions. 

America is tiptoeing along the threshold of such new 
possessions. A galaxy of new names are about to burst 
forth in the pages of American history. We must not then 
forget the glory which is woven with our sorrow. Our dead 
who have fallen in battle shall sleep well in an alien land, 
and we who still remain must not withhold from them the 
pride which is their due. 

Arthur Hunt Chute. 



